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as ministers of State and members of the judicial
tribunals.

But in answer to the question how far this system
of written law has at any time come to govern the
actual conduct of men in their transactions with
each other and in their relations to the State, we
must say that it has had comparatively little direct
force or influence proprio vigore; and so far as it
has had any authority, it has been derived from the
State and dependent upon the State for its con-
tinuance. It has really been efficacious in dealing
with civil concerns only so far as it has recognised
and enforced the actual customs of civil society.
The great Churchmen who in the Middle Ages and
later so frequently filled the great offices of State
were quite as skilful in administering temporal as
they were spiritual affairs, and in the performance
of judicial duties they conferred the greatest bene-
fit by applying to the enforcement of the customs
of life, the order, system, and methods which they
had learned in the Roman and Canon Law.

In considering the instances of the employment of
writing in the making of laws, I have thus far
referred to those only (excepting the Canon Law)
occurring in early stages of social development, and
only the most notable. There are, however, many
others to be found before either legislation or
the law of custom and precedent had reached what
may be called the scientific stage, and some brief
attention to these will be instructive. There were
quite a number of statutes, or ordinances in the
nature of statutes, enacted in England, some of